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METROPOLITAN ORGANIZATION 


There has been over the past decade or more great concern over the decentralization of cities, escape of 
taxable values, competition with the suburbs, and inequities of taxes and services. This concern is justified 


and these things are all very true and very real. 


Yet it would appear that certain lines of action which may 
aid in solving the problem have been overlooked either expediently or through a feeling of futility. 


Perhaps 


the realization of metropolitan government as a working device geared to the present day urban pattern need 
be neither so remote or so difficult of realization as it appears at first glance. This is not to minimize in any 


way the political and jurisdictional difficulties and local prejudices which lie in the way. 
look at the problem seems worth while. 


lems. 
jective. 


Urban Predominance 


The present dilemma can be attrib- 
uted largely to our evolution from a 
rural to an urban economy, from an 
agricultural to an industrialized nation, 
from changing modes of transportation, 
and from the growing pains accom- 
panying the process. The resulting 
rural-urban conflict has been largely a 
struggle for retention of political power. 
Only within the last decade has the 
point been reached in many states 
where the urban population is in a 
position to exert effective political in- 
fluence. In 1940 twenty states and the 
District of Columbia had a preponder- 
ance of urban population within their 
borders. (See Table). Recognition of 
this trend is being given by some states 
through a better distribution of tax 
funds, greater local autonomy, and 
extra-territorial controls including sub- 
division and zoning. However, the in- 
ability of the city to adjust its political 
boundaries to the realities of metro- 
politan growth tends to counteract 
these concessions. Annexation laws 
have long been accepted as a method 
of dealing with the problem. But in 
their present unrevised form, and in 
most states, they are ineffectual in 
meeting the metropolitan problem. On 
the one hand, the consent of the area 
to be annexed may be necessary to ef- 
fect its inclusion in the city, and on the 
other, the city itself may have the dis- 
cretion of picking off piecemeal the 
cream of new taxable values. 


Annexation Lags 


Causes for the lag in annexation have 
been well stated by Mr. Fred O. Eichel- 


berger, City Manager, and Mr. John R. 
Kerstetter of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Dayton, Ohio, in “Annexation 
of Suburban Areas” from the August 
1946 issue of “Public Management”. 

“The disadvantages to the central 
city in the annexation of territory are 
principally centered about the city 
purse. In considering all but the most 
wealthy residential suburbs, it may be 
safely assumed at the outset that sub- 
sidization of the annexed areas will be 
required for a time, i.e., that annexed 
residential areas will seldom provide 
sufficient tax revenue to meet the cost 
of furnishing them city services. Major 
outlays for capital equipment and im- 
provement will be necessary to provide 
services in annexed areas if they are 
of any considerable size—additional fire 
equipment, police automobiles, waste 
collection trucks, etc. The installation 
of physical facilities—streets, alleys, 
water mains, sewers—is customarily 
borne in part by property owners who 
desire them, but in most cases the city 
is compelled to share the cost, which is 
sometimes an appreciable proportion.” 

Thus we have the unincorporated 
suburbs and the “smug little villages 
which ring about the city” unwilling to 
share their part of the expenses of the 
city by whose virtue they exist, 
(though always ready to capitalize on 
the benefits), and the city, reluctant to 
shoulder the burden of suburban areas 
for which its existence is responsible 
because they do not represent an im- 
mediate profit on the city books. If the 
rural politician had planned a cam- 
paign of divide and rule, he could not 
have done better. 


However, a fresh 


Consolidation of jurisdictions will not in itself solve urban area prob- 
It should, however, provide the vehicle whereby solutions will become easier, more orderly, and ob- 


Metropolitan Consolidation 

There are a number of steps which 
can be taken to promote the metro- 
politan concept. These include grants 
of jurisdiction to and extension of serv- 
ices by the central city outside its 
boundaries, establishment of ad hoc 
agencies, informal cooperative action 
by public officials and citizens groups, 
and intergovernmental arrangements 
on functional activities. Of these the 
latter is becoming increasingly used 
and holds the most promise of produc- 
tive results. But at best all are ex- 
pedients and should never be consid- 
ered as permanent solutions. A num- 
ber of methods designed to bring about 
metropolitan consolidation have also 
been advanced in which city-county 
consolidation, merger of special au- 
thorities with city or county, enlarge- 
ment of urban county functions, and 
the federated city are mentioned. Each 
of these methods has something in its 
favor and all are directed toward the 
objective of consolidated urban gov- 
ernment. However, it would appear 
that in this problem as in so many 
other matters, brand new panaceas are 
sought before older methods are fully 
utilized through revision and modifica- 
tion to meet changing conditions. This 
applies to annexation as a method of 
urban consolidation. 

The difficulties which become appar- 
ent in past attempts to bridge the evo- 
lution from town to metropolis are not 
to be found in the idea of annexation 
as such, but in the narrow legislative 
limits within which it has been allowed 
to operate, the piecemeal manner in 
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Plan-itorials.. . 


Planning Fundamentals 





Among the recent welter of published treatises on planning, it will be re- 
freshing for those interested in the realistic aspects of city planning to return to 
some of the fundamentals of the subject. This task has been made easy by the 
assembly into one volume of the writings and law briefs of Alfred Bettman on 
the subject as a memorial volume published by the Harvard University Press as 
“City Planning and Regional Papers” edited by Arthur C. Comey. Few in the 
city planning field have equalled and none surpassed him in the clarity with 
which the philosophy, objectives, and methods of the planning process are pre- 
sented and discussed. 

The volume consists of four parts. The first contains papers presented over 
a period of years before various planning and civic organizations and legislative 
committees. The second contains two law briefs, one on the famous Village of 
Euclid case which established the constitutionality of use zoning, the other re- 
garding the constitutionality of low cost housing as a public use. Parts three and 
four contain legislative forms relating to zoning and urban redevelopment and 
a bibliography of the writings included. 

It is worthwhiie here to quote a few of the statements by Mr. Bettman on the 
pitfalls facing urban redevelopment legislation and administration in view of 
such present day proposals as are to be found in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
and some state legislation. In discussing the subject before a Congressional com- 
mittee of the House in 1945, Mr. Bettman said: 


“_. Serious warning needs to be issued against conceiving urban redevelop- 
ment as a subject identical with housing or just housing with little variations, 
housing the theme, urban redevelopment the variations. Of the uses of the land 
of an urban area, habitation is the largest, running, I believe, from 60 to 72 per 
cent; but this is just as true of the unblighted as of the blighted areas, of the 
whole urban territory as of the blighted portion thereof. So, while housing con- 
struction will always form the larger portion of all urban redevelopment or de- 
velopment, a costly mistake will be made if urban redevelopment be conceived 
of as the replanning and rebuilding of slum areas only or the replanning or re- 
building for housing only. The redevelopment or rehabilitation process needs 
to be applied to all areas which need it and for all the classes of uses which, 
according to good city planning principles, are appropriate to those areas. As 
urban redevelopment will prepare areas for reconstruction and will finance this 
preparation, housing, that is, habitation, will be the greatest beneficiary of this 
process; but unless the legislation, planning, and administration be understood 
to be for all kinds of blighted areas, for all classes of urban uses, the process will 
not produce sound and stable results.” 

With regard to the agency which is to be entrusted with the planning func- 
tion, he stated: 

“... Planning can be soundly done only by a planning agency, by which is 
meant an agency whose function is the master planning and the general features 
of the area planning in conformance with the master plan; which means an 
agency whose sole or primary function is the land-use planning and the coordi- 
nation, by means of the techniques of urban design, of all types of uses—habita- 
tion, industry, business, education, recreation, and the other categories of land 
use—a function which, taking human nature as it is, cannot be well performed 
by any agency which has a special interest in eny one class of use, even housing. 
For consciously or unconsciously, any special interest dislocates and warps the 
quality of the territorial planning. And as it is the locality which should be per- 
mitted to make its plans, this means that the legislation, whether it be state en- 
abling legislation or Federal-aid legislation, should repose this use-planning or 
territorial-planning in and should insist upon its performance by a local plan- 
ning agency whose official statutory function is planning, not administration or 
construction. 

“... This Federal agency ought likewise to have no special interest in one 
functional use, even housing, or in construction. . . . The healthiest results, in 
terms of the soundness of the redevelopment measured by its economic or by its 
social values, can come only if the Federal agency which administers the aid has 
planning for its function, not administration cr construction or operation of any 
special functional type of land use.” 

It appears that some Federal as well as state agencies have conveniently for- 
gotten these fundamentals. They can read Bettman with profit. M.S.W. 
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STATE ACTION IN PLANNING 


State aid in local planning in Okla- 
homa holds great promise in bringing 
about necessary adjustments in small 
towns faced with changing economic 
conditions according to the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. The In- 
stitute of Community Development 
created as a state university function 
is, upon request, analyzing the re- 
sources of the towns and counties to 
determine what new industries are 
best adapted to each individual area. 
The Institute’s recommendation imple- 
mented by local planning committees 
is resulting in the establishment of 
group agreements on kinds of agricul- 
tural production with surplus man- 
power being absorbed in new indus- 
trial enterprises. 

Institute aid also reaches to inter- 
county planning, and a survey has re- 
cently been completed of six counties 
where work is beginning on the devel- 
opment of a regional master plan. In 
most of the surveys made so far, new 
development has been limited largely 
by the managerial and promotional 
“know how” of the local citizens. 
Where opportunities were made evi- 
dent by survey and aid given in for- 
mulating a development priority sched- 
ule, capital was in most cases forth- 
coming to support new enterprises. 

The above illustrates effective plan- 
ning at the local level in cooperation 
with the state. It is another illustra- 
tion that town and state can take posi- 
tive action without federal participa- 
tion. 











Metropolitan Organization 
(Continued from Page One) 
which it has been administered and the 
failure to keep its operation in line 

with realities. 
Up to the State 

In the last analysis the state is the 
source of all city authority. The grow- 
ing importance of urban problems is 
thus directly of state concern and its 
welfare is increasingly dependent on 
the combined welfare of its urban 
population. Is it not therefore directly 
up to the state as the sovereign power 
to see to it that a favorable climate is 
created and maintained for efficient 
urban operation? 

Perhaps one of the first steps which 
should be taken is the complete re- 
vamping of annexation laws in order to 
remcve in some instances the barrier 
imposed by arbitrarily incorporated as 
well as unincorporated areas within 
the metropolitan area now holding the 
veto power over central city annexa- 
tion. At the same time the privilege 
of permitting the central city to reach 
out only for the plums beyond its cor- 
porate limits should be curtailed. 
Rather, the ability of the city to in- 
clude its “environs”, as properly with- 
in its jurisdiction, should be made le- 
gally possible if not mandatory. 

Such a revision of powers will, of 
course, call for parallel revision of tax- 


ing methods and procedures, and re- 
organization of the city government 
into one truly metropolitan in char- 
acter. Fully as important is the need 
for defining the term “metropolitan” in 
its modern sense as including not only 
the central city but the region which is 
tributary to or dependent upon it by 
virtue of physiography, marketing, 
trade, transportation, employment, cul- 
ture, and municipal utilities and serv- 
ices. For practical reasons, however, 
this “region” should not create rem- 
nants of townships, counties, or other 
minor jurisdictions which would be 
difficult if not impossible to administer 
efficiently as a unit. 

The state is theoretically, and should 
be in fact, the final arbiter as to where 
the metropolitan line of influence and 
therefore jurisdiction should be at any 
given time. This must be determined 
not by expediency but on the basis of 
the factors outlined above. Local ref- 
erenda cannot be permitted forever to 
block adequate urban organization. 

There remains the solution of the in- 
terstate metropolitan area which pre- 
sents other complicating political and 
jurisdictional factors, although the 
problems are basically the same. It 
may be that interstate compacts fur- 
nish the only answer in such cases. To 
date they appear to be the best. 

(Continued on Page Four) 





STATES HAVING A PREPONDERANCE OF URBAN 
POPULATION—1940 


RURAL RURAL 
r T y 
New England—6 states—4 urban UrBaN = =Non-F arm FaRM 
New Hampshire 57.6 29.8 12.5 
Massachusetts 89.4 8.4 2.2 
Rhode Island 91.6 7.0 1.4 
Connecticut 67.8 26.6 5.6 
Middle Atlantic—3 states—3 urban 
New York 82.8 11.9 Ss 
New Jersey 81.6 15.2 3.2 
Pennsylvania 66.5 24.3 9.1 
E. North Central—5 states—5 urban 
Ohio 66.8 Wi 15.5 
Indiana 55.1 21:2 23.7 
Illinois 73.6 14.2 23 
Michigan 65.7 17.9 16.4 
Wisconsin 53.5 18.7 27.8 
W. North Central—7 states—1 urban 
Missouri 51.8 18.6 29.6 
So. Atlantic—8 states+_D.C.—3-+-D.C. urban 
Delaware $2.3 30.5 Rea 
Maryland 59.3 21.3 13.3 
District of Columbia 100.0 — — 
Florida 55.1 29.0 15.9 
E. South Central—4 states—none urban 
W. South Central—4 states—none urban 
Mountain—8 states—2 urban 
Colorado 52.6 25.0 22.4 
Utah 55:5 mao TRI 
Pacific—3 states—2 urban 
Washington $3.1 27.6 19.3 
California 71.0 19.8 9.2 





URBAN GROWTH AND NON- 
GROWTH 


An objective and factual analysis of 
the effects of population growth or lack 
of it on the well-being of cities by Vic- 
tor Roterus, City Planning Commission, 
Cincinnati, appears in the February 
1946 issue of American Sociological 
Review. Taking nine indices for which 
data were available from governmental 
and institutional sources, the author 
analyzes the effects of growth and non- 
growth in each case. These effects have 
been measured with reference to nine 
cities, including their metropolitan 
areas, which grew during the decade 
1930-1940 at an average rate of 6.9% 
and nine cities which had a net loss of 
1% during the same period. 

Summarized briefly, the study showed 
the following effects which may be ex- 
pected when city growth declines: 


(1) Effect on Construction and Real 
Estate. Non-growth has drastic adverse 
effects in all new building activity, but 
relatively little on maintenance con- 
struction. 

(2) Retail Business. No marked ef- 
fects are noted except that non-grow- 
ing cities have more sales per estab- 
lishment than those with population in- 
creases. 


(3) Public Utilities. Local public 
transit operates under growing difficul- 
ties in non-growing cities. This is also 
typical with respect to other utilities. 

(4) Banking and Finance. Sharp de- 
creases in bank debits occur in non- 
growing cities compared with trends in 
growing cities. This reflects diminish- 
ing activities in the fields upon which 
financial institutions depend, such as 
mortgage investments, real estate loans, 
etc. 

(5) Professions. The professions are 
sensitive to the lack of opportunities in 
non-growing cities. This is reflected in 
lower ratios of doctors and lawyers to 
be found in non-growing areas. 

(6) City Expenditures. There is evi- 
dence to indicate that non-growing 
cities have, at least, managed to keep 
their increases at a rate less than that 
for growing cities—34% as compared 
with 43% increase. Per capita expen- 
ditures were lower in the non-growing 
cities—$51.16 as compared with $77.51. 

(7) Revenues and Taxes. Tax rates 
increase, and assessed values decrease, 
in non-growing cities to a considerably 
greater degree than in cities experi- 
encing population growth. 

(8) Debts. While all the cities stud- 
ied made _ substantial reductions in 
their gross and net debts, non-growing 
cities effected approximately 15 per- 
cent less reduction than those with 
population growth. If federal lending 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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Now in Print 


New City Patterns by S. E. Sanders and A. J. 
Rabuck, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
York, $8.00. 


This recent book on the cause and 
cure of urban ills has two principal 
themes, one, that overall master plan- 
ning at the metropolitan rather than 
the jurisdictional level is essential in 
order to bring the urban organism into 
an orderly and efficient state of well 
that federal aid and 
participation are prerequisites in this 


being; the other, 
process. The authors deal in more or 
less detail from the planning point of 
view with blight and redevelopment, 
metropolitan organization, decentrali- 
zation and reintegration, and the appli- 
cation and cost of replanning of metro- 
politan areas. The text is well illus- 
trated with photographs and plans of 
cities both here and abroad, and dia- 
grams prepared by the authors. The 
volume is aimed at illustrating “the 
need for and a method of developing 
new city patterns based on planning 
objectives resulting in functional ar- 
rangements of land uses so flexible as 
to accommodate new and advanced 
techniques and inventions as they may 
be developed... ’ 

The problems confronting metropol- 
itan areas as well as the necessity for 
comprehensive planning have been well 
stated especially with regard to the ef- 
fects of blight and the need for coordi- 
nated effort among constituent juris- 
dictions. The enthusiasm of the 
thors in their subject has caused them 
to overlook some of the practical im- 
plications of their proposals and led to 
suggested solutions which will be found 
rather academic by the realistic public 
official and civic-minded businessman. 
The proposal for the federal govern- 
ment to finance the total cost of land 
acquisition and public improvements 
by direct loans to the municipalities in 
the total amount of some 25 billion dol- 
lars is interesting mathematically. The 
statement that “these loans would, of 
course, be repaid with interest without 
any cost to the general taxpayer of the 
cities or of the nation” needs consider- 
ably more explaining than the authors 
have seen fit to devote to this contro- 
versial subject. Lack of realism does 
not, however, destroy the value of the 
book as a source of factual reference 
for the civic groups interested in the 
urban problem. 


au- 
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Housing and Citizenship—A study of low 
cost housing, by George Herbert Gray (de- 
ceased). Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
New York City, 1946, $7.50. 


Gray’s treatise on housing is an in- 
teresting mixture of objective research, 
and philosophical discussion within the 
housing field. Probably the most val- 
uable contribution made by the author 
was his painstaking and fully docu- 
mented review of the history and ob- 
jectives of the public housing move- 
ment both in this country and in north- 
ern Europe. The large number of plans 
and photographs of both old and new 
housing projects will prove valuable 
reference material for the large scale 
community developer. 


Regional Plan Bulletin, September, 1946, 
Regional 


Plan Association, Inc., 205 East 

42nd Street, New York 17, New York, 50c. 
This issue contains a very pithy and 
timely discussion on the development 


_ of residential land under the five head- 


ings of Practical Planning, Zoning, 
Subdivision Control, Building Code 
Revision, and Control of Public Facili- 
ties. Excellent as a reference check 
list for those interested in good urban 
residential development. 


Metropolitan Master Plan Studies, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Population, Industrial Areas, Airports, 
$2.00, $1.00, and $1.00 respectively, City 
Planning Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These three reports comprise parts 
of the Master Plan for Cincinnati. The 
report on population particularly will 
be found of value to those from cities 
other than Cincinnati as it includes an 
excellent resume of rural-urban popu- 
lation trends for the United States and 
numerous comparative tables including 
a number of cities and metropolitan 
areas in Cincinnati’s population range. 
It also suggests methods of analysis 
which can be used by public officials 
and civic and business organizations in 
their own areas. 

The report on industrial areas covers 
the background of Cincinnati’s indus- 
trial growth, inventory of available in- 
dustrial areas, and estimates of future 
need and requirements. 

The report on airports is based 
largely on criteria and methods re- 
cently recommended by the CAA, in- 
cluding estimates of future private fly- 
ing as well as needed facilities for 
scheduled operations. Excevt for a 
brief reference to their location in the 
“Separation Belts” outside of or be- 
tween communities, there is no discus- 
sion of the effects of airports on resi- 
dential communities with relation to 
land use or land values. More con- 
sideration of this aspect would have 
been desirable. 


Urban Growth and 
Non-Growth 

(Continued from Page Three) 
is discontinued, growing cities will be 
in a better position to resume local 
borrowing of capital funds. 

(3) Age Composition and Leadership. 
Both groups experienced declines in the 
0-19 year age group, with the non- 
growing cities showing the greater de- 
crease, as well as the greater increase 
in the older age groups. This indicates 
a more rapid approach to non-mainte- 
nance of natural population increase, 
and more dependence on the older and 
more conservative groups for civic 
leadership. 

(10) Appearance. All the effects 
pointed out above tend, when taken 
together, to alter certain physical as- 
pects of the city. Evidence points to 
growing difficulty in maintaining the 
best appearance. Declining sales vol- 
ume in the downtown area may result 
in less modernization and replacement 
of obsolete structures; the city govern- 
ment will not be encouraged to under- 
take new public construction and may 
hoard diminishing income to meet 
higher operating costs. Higher vacancy 
rates and lessening demand in residen- 
tial areas may accelerate decadence. 

A positive approach to the two chief 
factors controlling population growth 
is suggested: 

‘“... These factors are the provisions 
of additional job opportunities and of 
relatively attractive living conditions. 
Conceivably, many of the desirable ef- 
fects of an expanding population could 
be duplicated by a corresponding ex- 
pansion of real income for a stationary 
population. This could result generally 
from increasing productivity accom- 
panied by a high level of economic ac- 
tivity or from increased stability of the 
existing economy from the viewpoint 
of seasonal and cyclical fluctuations. 
Failing all these alternatives, it be- 
hooves cities and their metropolitan 
areas to develop techniques at least to 
ease the attendant adverse effects of a 
stationary or declining population.” 

Mimeographed copies of the complete 
analysis may be obtained from the au- 
thor. 


Metropolitan Organization 
(Continued from Page Three) 


As cities expand further beyond their 
borders, the problem of urban organ- 
ization becomes progressively more dif- 
ficult. Outlying areas organize and 
urban-suburban antagonisms supplant 
the rural-urban conflict with less jus- 
tification, but more vocal ability. Ef- 
fective action at the state level cannot 
be delayed much longer. 

M.S.W. 











